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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 





Unirep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
June 17, 1952. 

My Dear Mr. Cuarrman: There is submitted herewith a report 
by the Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee, which was ap- 
pointed by you under the authority of Senate Resolutions 18 and 
263 of the Eighty-second Congress. 

As you are aware, our committee is checking to determine (a) the 
present status of our mobilization program, and (6) whether our pro- 
gram for future mobilization adequately safeguards the security of 
our country. 

This is an interim report with respect to the present state of our 
air strength and future plans to fortify it. We propose to follow this 
with another report which will set forth more detailed findings and 
recommendations. 

Respectfully, 

Lynpon B. JoHNson, 
Chairman, Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee. 
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INTERIM REPORT ON DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 


The study upon which this interim report is based has been lengthy 
and detailed. It has involved the sworn testimony of our country’s 
top defense officials; exhaustive interviews with prominent scientists 
and technicians and the informal but thorough interrogation of many 
industrial leaders 

Much of the material which we have gleaned over many months of 
patient inquiry must be held for further analysis and study. But on 
the major issue of adequacy—adequacy from the sole standpoint of 
defense against aggression—we are ready to present the firm con- 
clusions of the men responsible for our military protection. 

They do not believe we have the strength we need; they do not 
believe we will have the strength we need unless we raise our sights at 
once and raise them drastically. 

There are compelling reasons for presenting this conclusion at this 
particular time: We are still living in the days when the United 
States can determine its own destiny. But those days are numbered 
and the numbers may not be very great in magnitude. 

The nature of modern war—particularly war in the air—is such 
that only those nations which have correctly anticipated their defense 
requirements for years in advance can hope to survive an armed on- 
slaught. The experience of the past—a past in which a nation could 
gather an effective fighting force in a matter of days—is no precedent 
for either the present or the future. The development of weapons of 
mass destruction and of carriers which can span the oceans in a matter 
of hours has dashed all hopes of survival through a hasty, last-minute 
mobilization. 

These offensive weapons and their carriers are capable of striking 
crushing blows in a matter of minutes. But their construction and 
integration into a military machine is a matter of years. The con- 
struction and organization of the weapons of defense is similarly a 
process involving a considerable period of time. 

The military procurement officer who places an order for a heavy 
bomber or a jet fighter does not expect to see it roll off the production 
line for many long months. And even then, there must be a delay 
while the men who will fly the aircraft are trained for battle. 

The logic that flows from these basic considerations is to our minds 
inescapable. The actions that we take today will bind us for the fore- 
seeable future. Should we be plunged into armed conflict in the 
defense of our liberties in the next 2 or even 3 years, the limits of our 
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military capabilities will be determined not by our needs of that 
moment but by the decisions we are making now. 

Therefore, we feel it is incumbent upon us to raise the question of 
adequacy before the decisions become final and irrevocable. Should 
we withhold this report until a later date, it will be of no interest to 
anyone except the historians of the future seeking to interpret the 
facts of this decade. Unless our leaders act wisely in the present, it is 
only too possible that the interpretation will be made from the Soviet 
point of view. 

In dealing with the question of adequacy, we are aware of the many 
difficult concepts that are involved. We realize fully that no one can 
foresee the shape of the future and report it to his fellowAmericans 
in all confidence. 

Nevertheless, the facts of the present can be scrutinized with care 
and upon the basis of those facts reasonable conclusions can be drawn 
for the future. We have scrutinized the facts and have attempted to 
draw from our military leaders answers to these questions: 

1. What is the most authoritative and logical estimate as to the 
foreseeable period in the future when this Nation will face its greatest 
peril? 

2. What forces do our most competent military leaders believe we 
must have to counterpose to that peril? 

3. Are we now taking the necessary steps to secure ourselves that 
we will have the forces that are needed in the time that they 
are needed? 

In considering these questions, we have recognized that there are 
many implications that are beyond our legitimate field of inquiry. 
These involve budget and fiscal considerations, the application of 
priorities and allocations, and economic problems—all outside our 
jurisdiction. 

We state only this. The question of an adequate air defense for 
these United States is a question of life or death for ourselves and our 
institutions. We hereby present the reasons of our defense leaders 
for believing that our defenses are not adequate and are not on the 
road to adequacy. 


Tur Scorr oF THE INQUIRY 


In the course of our investigation we held extensive hearings and 
heard many witnesses. The secret nature of the testimony received 
did not permit us to keep the public currently advised of the details 
of our inquiry. The same security considerations necessarily limit 
the facts which may be published in this report. However, our coa- 
clusions, though general, are based on a careful study of specific facts 
and figures. 

At our hearings, General Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, told us what we need in the way of air power and when we should 
have it. General Picher, of the Air Force, and Admirals Cassady 
and Combs, of the Navv, told us specifically what we have now, and 
how, and at what rate, they propose to reach the levels established by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Secretary of Defense Lovett and Secretary 
of the Air Force Finletter. detailed our requirements for minimum 
security. Chairman of the Munitions Board Small testified as to 
problems of production and procurement. Retired Air Force Gen- 
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erals Spaatz, Whitehead, and Wolfe expressed their views as to the 
gravity of current conditions, and Bernard Baruch presented in detail 
his analysis of the situation. In addition, committee counsel ob- 
tained the views of prominent physicists, scientists, and economists, 
civilian governmental heads, aircraft manufacturers, engine manu- 
facturers, and many others. 

Because of the importance of the issue and our inability to make the 
entire record public, we have made use of many direct quotations from 
the testimony of experts expressing their opinions based on the de- 
tailed facts in our possession. We thought they should speak for 
themselves. 

Our REQUIREMENTS 


The adequacy of a nation’s defenses can be determined only in the 
light of the plans that have been made by its military leaders to ward 
off an attack by a potential enemy. Those plans set the strength 
requirements both in terms of manpower and in terms of weapons. 

From those strength requirements should grow the production and 
the delivery sche dules for the we apons of offense and defense. Only 
thus can there be an orderly build-up of the armed might needed to 
protect our people from aggression. 

In this sense, the determination of adequacy becomes a problem of 
manageable size. Either the military forces have the men and the 
weapons to carry out their assigned missions at the time the men and 
the weapons are needed or they do not. The one condition represents 
readiness—and, probable victory. The other condition represents 
unreadiness—and probable defeat. 

There are, of course, varying degrees of readiness and unreadiness. 
To say that a nation’s defenses are incomplete is not to say that they 
are inadequate. But it is not the function of this committee to weigh 
the imponderables of warfare. We can only determine the views of 
the men who have the responsibility for defending our Nation and 
report them as accurately as possible. 

The Senate Preparedness Investigating Committee has not examined 
the secret war plans of the Joint Chiefs of Staff nor do we intend to 
do so. We have limited our inquiries in this field to two points: 

1. Do the air strength requirements of the Defense Department 
reflect the war plans of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

What are the minimum air strength requirements set by the 


Joint Chiefs of Staff? 


On the first question, one of the most authoritative spokesmen 
before our committee was Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Chairman of the 


Joint Chiefs of Staff. who said: 


“The Joint Chiefs of Staff issue joimt outline war plans to the 
services for use as strategic guidance in their planning. * * * 
Based on the Joint Chiefs of Staff strategic guidance, each service 
prepares its mobilization plan. In their mobilization plans, the 
services develop programs for the required major combatant and 
necessary supporting forces properly time-phased to meet the 
requirements of the basic joint plans. From the forces thus 
developed, time-phased military requirements are determined 
* * * The requirements derived from those plans are the 
military requirements of the Department of Defense.” 
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On the second question, we established that the Joint Chiefs recom- 
mended a 143-wing Air Foree consisting of 126 combat wings and 17 
supporting wings, plus certain naval aviation force levels. They 
urged that this force be in existence not later than December 31, 
1954, with the end of fiscal year 1954 (June 30, 1954) as the preferable 
date. 

Secretary Finletter explained that these are the minimum forces re- 
quired for “the three main jobs—the strategic job—the air defense 
job—the tactical job” and that ‘“‘none of the planaing provides forces 
sufficient to carry on local wars’”’ such as that presently beiag waged 
in Korea. 

In commenting as to the necessity for a strong Air Force, Gen. 
Carl Spaatz (Retired) First Chief of Staff of the Air Force, testified: 

“T feel that we should have an Air Force bipver and better than 
Russia’s. The Air Force represented in the budget now before 
Congress is the minimum to insure our safety, and it is quite 
likely that the year 1954 or 1955 may find that our targets have 
been set too low. * * * You must have sufficient force to 
maintain control of the seas, vou have to have enough doughboyvs 
to meet our situation in Korea and in Europe. Whatever it 
takes for that we have to provide. But first and foremost we 
have got to insure that we have an Air Foree that can match 
Russia’s.”’ 

Along the same lines General Bradley testified: 

“Every effort has been made to augment our air power in 
Korea. The forces presently engaged in this area are already in 
excess of those scheduled for deploy ment to this'area. * * * 
Further augmentation cannot be made within the existing force 
structure without reducing force levels in other critical areas 
below acceptable limits.”’ 


Tue SCHEDULES 


As a result of the recommendations of the Joint Chiefs, the Air 
Force established schedules for the manufacture and delivery of the 
required numbers and types of aircraft. These schedules pointed 
toward June 30, 1954, as the time when we would have in being the 
Air Force absolutely necessary to the country’s safety. 

We have received conflicting testimony as to the feasibility of those 
schedules. Some Defense Department officials say that the schedules 
were impossible of attainment. Other officials of the same Depart- 
ment tell us that the schedules were realistically prepared. At any 
rate, they were not met and there was a’serious lag in the delivery of 
aircraft. 

The record indicates that this failure to meet schedules was the 
result of poor planning. Aircraft and engine manufacturers told us 
that when the schedules were originally prepared they were promised 
sufficient supplies of Government-furnished: tools and components. 
For various reasons, these never materialized. As a consequence, 
schedules were not met. 

Another major cause of delay was the lack of an official in. the 
Department of Defense with authority to halt excessive “tinkering” 
with designs of military hard goods, including aircraft. In com- 
menting upon this Generai Bradley said: 
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‘*You have got to sometimes say that this is the best one we 
are going to get for some time * * * and, therefore, we wi | 
start producing it * * *. We can’t afford to put off any 
longer freezing models. If something better comes along later 
on, naturally we will adopt it and gradually replace this equip- 
ment with it. Anything that is on the drawing board now and 
is not ready to produce, that is any major piece of equipment, 
you are not going to have by 1954.” 

We recognized this deficiency as early as our Thirty-fifth Report, 
when we recommended that there should be one individual within the 
Department of Defense with the sole authority and responsibility to 
oversee and expedite procurement and resolve all conflicts, and with 
sufficient power to act as a procurement czar. It was indicated to us 
that our recommendation had been followed by the appointment of 
Clay Bedford as production expediter in the Department of Defense. 
We, of course, recognize Mr. Bedford as a man of extreme capability 
but it appears that the authority which we anticipated he would have 
was never granted or was never exercised. In connection with this, 
we questioned General Bradley as to whether Mr. Bedford had the 
authority to prevent tinkering with models. In answer, General 
Bradley replied, “I doubt if he has that authority.”’ Secretary Lovett 
testified that Mr. Bedford has done a good job. In any event, he has 
now returned to his private employment and is available to the De- 
partment of Defense only 2 days a week. We seriously doubt that 
a part-time “czar” can be effective. 

These and other causesof delay in production, together with possible 
savings through reduction of personnel, will be dealt with in detail in 
our full report. 

Tue Srrercx-Ovur 


But even more important than these delays was the decision of the 
President and his advisers to postpone the attainment of air strength 
for a period of about a year. This is commonly referred to as the 
“stretch-out’’—a step that was taken for fiscal reasons. 

This decision, according to Secretary Lovett, “involved the accept- 
ance of a considerable degree of calculated risk.’’ It meant a cut-back 
of current as well as future production. It meant fewer deliveries of 
planes to Europe. 

In a memorandum, commenting on the stretch-out, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff made the following statement: 

“The Joint Chiefs of Staff desire to reaffirm that they consider 
the general period of 1954 to be the most dangerous for the 
security of the United States in the foreseeable future. Adoption 
of the reducéd program postpones * * * our military 
capabilities to meet this threat.” 

In his testimony¥ before the committee, General P-radley stated: 

“In general, the effect of the streteh-out on security will be to 
postpone until 1956 the full realization of United States military 
capabilities originally planned for achievement in 1954. Thus, 
the stretch-out program will seriously reduce the anticipated 
military capabilities of the United States and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization to withstand successfully any all-out attack 
on the part of Russia prior to 1956. 

. + + * * x * 
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‘Under the stretch-out program, the planned NATO air forces 
considered to be the very minimum for the successful defense of 
the NATO area in 1954 will be substantially short of earlier 
planned strength. This reduction could mean the. difference 
between success and failure in the early phases of a general conflict 
in Europe. 

* * * * * * * 


“In view of the fact that 1954 is considered to be a very danger- 
ous period, the Joint Chiefs of Staff are greatly concerned over 
this problem. Any stretch-out program requires review of plans 
in support of our military strategy to be employed in Europe in 
the event of war in the foreseeable future.” 

Secretary Finletter testified: 

<*e  * * the very limit of risk to our security was taken in 
delaying this date of re acdiness of the 126 combat wing force to 
the end of fiscal vear 1955.” 

“* * * | have already pointed out that the extension of 
the date of readiness to the end of the fiscal year 1955 contained 
a very substantial element of military risk; obviously, to go 
be vond it must compound the risk and make it entirely unaccept- 
able.’ 

The stretch-out will, in the long run, save no money, although 
payments will be extended over a longer period. It will, in fact, 
appreciably increase the ultimate cost of our air power. While we 
have been unable to obtain a dollar estimate of that excess cost, 
responsible officials of the Department of Defense agree that such will 
be the case. The Air Force estimates that the 143-wing program will 
require an expenditure of additional 2 percent to 3 percent for the 
same end items under the stretch-out. General Bradley pointed out 
the obvious when he stated that the cut-back in production would 
result in an increase in overhead cost per unit which the manufacturer 
will pass on to the Government. 


FURTHER CUTBACKS 


We feel it out duty to lay before the Congress and the country the 
simple fact that all the responsible leaders of our defense establish- 
ment as well as others whose opinions must be respected, who have 
appeared before our committee, have solemnly warned us that further 
delay in the build-up of our air strength is dangerous and most cer- 
tainly involves a grave risk to the future of our country. 

An additional “drag-out”’ of our aircraft production program would 
drastically affect our state of readiness. 

Secretary of Defense Lovett stated before the comniittee: 

“We have reconsidered the international] situation on the basis 
of the best information available and have reviewed the military 
plans to see if there was any basis for further lengthening the 
period of build-up and reducing the forces proposed. However, 
I must advise you that as a result of these reconsiderations of the 
situation, we feel that the military program as recommended to 
the Congress by the President is the minimum ‘fire insurance’ 
that this country can safely carry at this time. In fact, I think 
it may be below the safe level and represents a thinning out of 
our defense efforts below the point considered militarily desirable. 
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We find nothing to indicate that the Communist countries, led 
by Russia, have in any way changed their objectives of world 
domination. There is no justification for relaxation of our effort.”’ 

Secretary Finletter said in his appearance before the committee: 

“T wish to emphasize at this point once more the July 1, 1954, 
date. While, as I have said, we ought to have the 126-combat 
wing force just as rapidly as we ean get it, all of our calculations 
about this force in terms of its relationship to Soviet capabilities 
are concentrated on our intelligence for the date of July 1, 1954.” 


Tue DANGERS 


As a result of all of the foregoing, we are deeply disturbed. 

The figures on our aircraft inventory at the start of the Korean 
war and at the present time leave no room for comfort. 

We have examined the best estimates of Soviet production and 
capacity for production. They are shockingly high. 

No decisive victory in the cold war is possible as long as the Soviets 
hold as terrifying an edge in military readiness as they do today. As 
long as this situation exists, there is little hope of peace in the world. 

Despite this, instead of doubling and redoubling our efforts to 
fortify ourselves, we have proceeded deliberately to postpone the 
date when our strength will entitle us to some feeling of security in a 
turbulent and hostile environment. We have consciously exposed 
ourselves for a longer time to the danger of aggression. 

Various reasons have been given for the stretch-out. For example, 
the argument has been made that we should not produce weapons 
rapidly because of the fact that they become obsolete quickly. 
Bernard Baruch answered this effectively when he said: 

“Consider the much-discussed matter of obsolescence. 
Obviously, we must strive constantly to improve our weapons, 
but no aggressor was ever stopped by blueprints. What is 
obsolete must also be judged by what the enemy has and by the 
value of even older weapons in an emergency. 

“Who would have thought that our over-age destroyers and 
stocks of Lee-Enfield rifles could have proven so important to 
Britain? What would we be doing today without our moth- 
ball fleet, air reserves, and ammunition stocks left over from the 
last war?” 

In this connection General Bradley stated: 

“The longer you put off buying some of these things the more 
chance you have of coming up with a better model for produc- 
tion, but vou may get caught im the meantime in the war with 
nothing, and you can’t afford to take that chance.”’ 

Mr. Baruch also countered the argument that we must concentrate 
on expanding our production base rather than producing weapons, 
when he stated: 

“Tf all-out war does come, much of our plant capacity might be 
destroved in an atomic blitz. The dangers of sabotage in such a 
conflict will be greater than during the last war. Reserves of 
weapons will be priceless insurance against both of these risks.’ 

Much to-do has been made about the strain of an accelerated mobi- 
lization program in our civilian economy. Civilian production and 
civilian expansion of industry in 1951 were far above normal. It would 
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require enly a moderate reduction of this civilian production and 
expansion to allow a rapid acceleration of military production. 

Our committee has not made a detailed study of the budgetary or 
economic reasons behind the stretch-out required by the President’s 
recommendation. These studies are within the province of other 
committees of Congress. However, we are convinced that the threat 
which faces our security is so grave that an overriding priority should 
be placed upon building our defenses. Whatever the problems, they 
must be solved. The alternative is the possible extinction of our 
way of life. 

We cannot match the Soviet in masses of soldiers. Among others, 
the multitudes of China are at their command. However, we can 
and should surpass them in the quantity and quality of our weapons. 
It is the proud boast of our country that no one can approach us in 
applied technology, production, and organization. Our history proves 
the American people to be the masters of the industrial impossible. 
It would be ironical if we should be destroyed because we failed to 
make effective use of the talents in which we excel. 

At this late date, it is improbable that the schedules which would 
have permitted attainment of the air strength deemed necessary by 
mid-1954 can be reactivated, but everything must be done to step 
up rates of production to a point where we can reach as quickly as 
possible the strength recommended by our Joint Chiefs of Staff. To 
do otherwise would reduce our defenses below safe levels and be an 
invitation to disaster. 

Far from being. too ambitious, these aims are modest, for they 
constitute the basic necessities for national survival. Until we get a 
modern Air Force, we cannot feel militarily safe or even sustain our 
minimum foreign policy. The planes that we are cutting back now 
are those that we may need in the not too distant future. 

The real question, then, which must be decided is, ‘Are we in 
peril?” The position taken by our military leaders is clear and un- 
mistakable. They believe our greatest danger will come in the period 
during calendar year 1954. They believe we must be prepared by 
that date. They believe that any postponement of our preparedness 
increases the danger. No credible evidence to the contrary is available. 

In these circumstances we have no choice. Genuine preparedness 
is a must. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. According to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, our highest military 
authority, the period of maximum peril for the United States will be 
the vear 1954. 

2. This judgment is based on the best intelligence the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have been able to obtain regarding the build-up of forces by 
our potential enemy. Based on that conclusion, the Joint Chiefs 
recommended a 143-wing Air Force and certain naval aviation force 
levels necessary to be in being not later-than December 31, 1954, with 
June 30, 1954, as the preferable date. 

3. In the face of the solemn warning by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the President, largely on the basis of advice given by civilian officials, 
made a decision based on fiscal considerations the end result of which 
was to postpone, beyond the date of our gravest danger, the attain- 
ment of our necessary modern air power. 
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4. The record indicates that reducing the total number of planes 
to be produced annually increased the unit cost per plane by 2% to 
3 percent. Thus the over-all cost of acquiring a 143-wing Air Hove e 
plus the required naval air strength will be substantially increased 
although the payments will be deferred. Like buying goods on time, 
a stretch-out will not save money. We must not delude ourselves 
that it will. The hard goods will cost more though less cash will be 
spent in this fiscal year. 

5. The postponement of this readiness date will have an extremely 
serious effect on the planned military capacity of the United States 
and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization armed forces. 

The Secretary of the Air Force and other high officials of the 
Defense Department have testified that the stretch-out in its effect 
on our air power involves a very substantial element of military risk 
to the future of our country. 

That past production schedules were not met is no excuse for 
limiting our goal. Failure should not be the criterion for the future. 

8. The inescapable conclusion from the testimony which was pre- 
sented to our committee which is summarized in general in this report 
but much of which must of necessity be off the record for security 
reasons is that the appropriate committees of the Congress must con- 
tinue to consider the urgent needs of Air Force construction and 
stimulating the building of an adequate air defense. 

Our studies have shewn a lack of cost consciousness in the mili- 
tary departments. We are convinced that there is fat which can be 
eliminated. A better utilization by the military manpower services 
undoubtedly would result in substantial savings. Savings, however, 
should be accomplished selectively without jeopardizing the procure- 
ment and production of essential military hard goods, especially air- 
craft. To save dollars in this field at the sacrifice of necessary air- 
power would be foolhardy. 
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